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Mahan regarded as of paramount importance and which his biog- 
rapher commendably emphasizes. Mahan never tired of point- 
ing to the growth of friendship between Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, to the fundamental similarity in ideals upon which this 
friendship was based, and to the enormous value to the two na- 
tions and to the world at large of the continuance of such amica- 
ble relations. "In the cordial cooperation of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon Naval Powers", says Mr. Taylor, "he saw a pledge of 
universal peace." In spite of numerous shortcomings, Mr. 
Taylor's book is to be welcomed as an effective argument for 

Anglo-American concord. 

Julius W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 



Uncle Moses. By Sholom Asch. Translated from the Yiddish by Isaac 
Goldberg. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1920. Pp. 238. 

Number Thirty. By Edward A. Jonas. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. 1920. Pp. 348. 

The Jew in fiction and in drama has long possessed a flavor of 
mystery and romance, as in Marlowe's The Jew of Malta, Shake- 
speare's The Merchant of Venice, Scott's Ivanhoe, George Eliot's 
Daniel Deronda, Dickens's Our Mutual Friend and Oliver Twist, 
and Eugene Sue's The Wandering Jew. But we can hardly 
regard even the best of these works, however we may admire 
their imaginative power, as satisfactory contributions to racial psy- 
chology. Indeed, Mr. Jonas declares, in the words of his char- 
acter Mr. Pinto: — 

"The Jew in fiction — in English fiction, I mean, — is a 
wholly conventional creation, angel or devil — man, never, 
and about as much Jew as Montesquieu's Persians are 
Persian." 

From this too general condemnation, however, we should 
except Amy Levy's Reuben Sachs, Israel Zangwill's The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto, Ghetto Tragedies, Dreamers of the Ghetto, etc., 
and Joseph I. Kraszewski's Polish story, The Jew, available in 
translation. Lessing, too, has 'seen' the Jew, and Disraeli has 
not unsuccessfully interpreted his genius. 
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Both of the present novels also are real contributions to our 
understanding of the Jew. They are knowledgeable and they 
have psychological importance. The method of both is realistic, 
the authors are writing at first-hand, and they show us their chief 
subjects at unusually close range. Mr. Asch's central figure 
is an old Polish Jew living on the East Side of New York, Mr. 
Jonas's a young English Jew moving in London, Paris and 
Toronto, seen first as a mere boy and afterwards as an ado- 
lescent. 

Sholom Asch is an author whose questioning spirit and vivid 
delineations of character have already brought him recognition. 
In Meri, The Road to Self, Mottke the Vagabond, The Sinner 
and The God of Vengeance, he has made valuable contributions 
to the Yiddish literary revival inaugurated by such men as 
Abramovitch, Rabinovitch and Peretz. In Uncle Moses his 
insight seems to have become keener and his dramatic power 
more assured. We follow here the story of Moses Melnick, a 
Polish-American who, having 'succeeded' in New York, brings 
over virtually all the able workers of his native village, Kuzmin, 
and organizes them into a tribe of garment-makers who look solely 
to him for income, counsel, benevolence and adjudication of all 
their disputes and difficulties. We are given frequent contacts 
with several of these figures, notably Sam, Uncle Moses's chief 
assistant; Aaron, his eventual father-in-law ; Rosa, Aaron's wife; 
and Masha, their daughter; Charlie, an aggressive young social- 
ist; Berrel, Gnendel, and others. The story recounts the course 
of Uncle Moses's business-building, his long courtship of Masha, 
the tragedy of their marriage, and the inevitable catastrophe. 
The chapters on "Brother Berrel and his Family", " 'The Ameri- 
can' in America", "Kuzmin Townsfolk", "America and the 
Jew", "Kuzmin Goes Out on Strike", and the last chapter, 
"Alone", which contains a series of dissolving views of the mind 
and soul of an old, futile, stricken man, are powerfully reveal- 
ing and significant. Dr. Isaac Goldberg's work as translator 
is, as usual, well done. 

In point of method, as we have said, both the novels under 
review are realistic, but in point of pure style Number Thirty is 
much the more urbane and subtle, suggesting indeed Thackeray 
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and De Morgan as Mr. Jonas's congeners. The plot is rather 
tangential, there are several tempting meanders left unexplored, 
and there is too much crowding in of characters. But the hero, 
"Chivvy", is a creation, while Arnold Fox and his wife, Uncle 
Marcus, Mr. Pinto, Mr. Rawson and his sister, and Germaine 
are also skilfully drawn. The history of the little Jewish lad, 
Fox's stepson, is followed through misgivings and misadven- 
tures at home and at school, into early manhood with its pleas- 
ant dangers and proud revolts. The author observes the fine 
soul of his very human hero with affectionate fidelity, and sets 
down Chivvy's reactions to intellectual and spiritual problems 
and to his several environments with living humor and sympathy. 
The value of the novel is heightened by the intimate account 
of the "Shobbos" observances in a Jewish home; the wise, en- 
gaging asides; the occasional glimpses of shadowy signposts 
marking the direction of the tale; and the occurrence of many 
striking phrases colored with the author's original personality, 
such as "spoken hieroglyphics" (referring to certain specimens of 
slang) and "a . . . . well-appointed home above reproach and 
entrenched in Britannicity". 

It is natural enough in these days of international politics 
and of Zionism that there should be a recrudescence of in- 
terest in the Jew, and it is well that that interest should be 
guided by such tolerant, perceptive analyses as these two 
novels contain. G. H. C. 



The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare's Hamlet. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Frank G. Hubbard. Madison : University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Number 8. 1920. 
Pp. 120. 

A good case is made by Dr. Hubbard in this ably organized 
monograph for the authenticity of the First Quarto (Q x ) of 
Hamlet. It has long been the belief of scholars that Q r is either a 
corruption of the fuller, richer version represented by the Second 
Quarto (Q 2 ) and the First Folio (F x ), or, preferably, as more weighty 
opinion inclines to hold, that, if a piracy at all, it is based upon 
a preliminary sketch or draft which may or may not have been 
Shakespeare's work throughout. It is known, of course, through 



